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THE MUSICAL TIMES. 



When Handel went over to Dublin to rehearse 
the Messiah, and diverted many members of 
St. Patrick's choir to his place in Fish-shambles- 
street, Swift became perfectly furious at the in- 
vasion, and threatened every one of his cathedral 
with vengeance who should be caught "fiddling 
and piping" with the new comer. He could afford 
no terms even to Handel's sublime music, but such 
as befitted the performance at an Irish wedding or 
wake. Yet we find this proud music-hater carrying 
on a long and curious correspondence with Dr. 
Arbuthnot on the selection of a fine counter-tenor 
for St. Patrick's. Much as he professed to contemn 
music, he was ambitious of being well served in 
his cathedral. 

Our great Hogarth seems to have been much with 
Handel, and to have appreciated him. He took 
part in the memorable quarrel between Handel and 
Dr. Greene, when the latter set up an opposition 
concert at the Devil tavern, and Handel raised a 
laugh at his rival by finding something appropriate 
in his new locality. Hogarth described Handel as 
a giant in his art, and Dr. Greene "as a light 
Plorimel sort of composer." This expression occurs 
in the collected works and life of the Painter, where 
we have seen the representation of the interior of 
a country house in Cheshire, at which both were 
on a visit together. Handel is playing on the 
organ. He is also said to be playing in that 
morning scene of the Marriage a la mode, where 
a beau is complacently sipping his coffee, and a lady 
sinking with rapture at the strains of a bulky 
Italian singer. Hogarth's print of the oratorio of 
Judith seems to transmit to us, in the ludicrous 
and convulsive twists of the singers' faces, the 
grotesque style of vociferation in which the chorus 
singers of the last century performed their parts, 
Handel could, after all, have realized but little of 
the true choral effect of his works. 

On the whole, the 18th century seems to have 
been most favorable to the fortunes of musicians. 
The profession was not over-crowded, and there 
was enough for the convenience and even the 
elegance of life. In the previous century many 
musicians had quitted England from discourage- 
ment, and among those who held church ap- 
pointments there were repeated representations of 
insufficient pay. To contend with expensive 
habits in dress and living when concerts, pupils, &c, 
were rare, must have reduced many a poor son of 
Apollo "to what Anthony Wood calls a "shirking 
kind of life." It should console us that we may 
now go into good society without a peach-coloured 
silk coat, or wearing a wig of enormous cost. 
These things made the "Eose" spunging -house in 
Wood-street, an important feature in old London, 
and the seat of many a pensive thought of poor 
poets and musicians. 

As for all the music heard by Purcell and 
Handel, it is true that they lived in the great 



realms of imagination; but we balance accounts 
with them. It is impossible that either of them 
could have formed any notion of the extraordinary 
march of practical music in the 19th century, and 
of the massive scale of the modern chorus. 



JENNY LIND'S CONCERTS. 

While we are writing this, the popular entertain- 
ments of the Swedish Nightingale are rapidly drawing 
to a close. Her last concert was as well attended as 
her first ; and no series of concerts have brought us 
the amount of novelty which Jules Benedict has under- 
stood to embody in these concerts. Jules Benedict, 
then, deserves the credit for the only benefit thus far 
resulting from the unusual amount of music performed 
in Jenny Lind's concerts. We had hoped much from 
Miss Lind herself, but we must confess, we were 
disappointed. It is true she sang some classical music, 
some simple music, and some new music, but she always 
wound up with those pieces, in which she enters into 
competition with the ventriloquist, the equilibrist, with 
the magician, and with the circus-riders. In short, 
she ended every concert with an exhibition of difficult 
feats, and debased the very art which she had elevated 
in the first part of her performance. 

When an ordinary artist performs at a concert, we 
can permit him to make use of every means in his 
power to dazzle the eyes and ears of the mass. His 
avowed object is to make money — his whole energies 
are directed to that one point, and everything else is 
subordinate to it. How different with Jenny Lind ! 
She came to this country with an European reputation, 
and with a fortune, which, if we are to believe the 
articles so judiciously circulated, was more than she 
wanted. She gave charity concerts, she shared her 
profits with the various charitable institutions she 
thought worthy of it ; she did everything to justify the 
language her eulogists had used. 

But not so in music ! She too, was susceptible, too 
susceptible, to the admiration of the multitude ; and 
when she found that they would not come up to her, 
she stooped to them. The Echo song, the Mountaineer's 
song, Home, sweet Home, the Greeting, Dalecarlian 
Invitation to Dance, — all these are proofs of what we 
state above. 

The consequences of the frequent introduction of 
these songs are melancholy indeed. Young ladies, 
who were formerly satisfied with slaughtering an 
Italian Aria di Bravura, turn now ventriloquists, and 
sing the Echo Song. Others who had an excellent 
voice, now insist upon the fa in alto, and scream to 
make one's ears ring. The diffusion of musical taste, 
which we so fondly expected, was checked by the 
exorbitant charges imposed upon the public, " by its 
humble servant," and when she, " the incomparable 
Jenny," has left us, we shall have the memory of 
nothing but the wonderful feats which we admired, in 
common with the rest of her audience, but which will 
probably be expelled from our mind by the yet more 
wonderful execution of some other artist. 

Jenny Lind had the reins of public taste in her 
own hands. A little determination and energy on her 
art, would have made her, not alone, " the Queen of 
ong," but the Queen of the people. She is now, in 
spite of scarlet and ermine, in spite of crown and 
sceptre, what every ordinary artist is,— "The Slave of 
the public." — From Saroni's New YorJc Musical Times. 



